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Decision on UVic tuition fees 
awaits budget details 


The provincial government’s an¬ 
nouncement on Feb. 11 that it is 
lifting the six-year tuition freeze re¬ 
stores responsibility for setting tui¬ 
tion fees to university boards of 
governors, but the impact of the an¬ 
nouncement on UVic s tuition rates 
won’t be known for some time. 

No decision about fees can be 
made until the the university re¬ 
ceives its budget letter from the 
provincial government, expected 
within two to three weeks. 

“Nobody wants to see tuition 
rise,” says UVic President Dr. 
David Turpin, “but in the absence 
of increased government funding 
the only alternative to increased 
fees is program cuts.” 

Turpin told senate on Feb. 15 


that “differential fees [different fees 
for different programs] is a con¬ 
cept that’s being looked at.” He 
added that he has told the UVic 
Students’ Society and the Gradu¬ 
ate Students’ Society that when a 
proposed fee schedule for 2002-03 
has been drafted, it will be shared 
with the student groups at the 
same time the schedule is sent to 
the UVic board of governors. 

UVSS chair Jamie Matten says 
the lifting of the tuition freeze “is 
a pretty difficult decision for stu¬ 
dents to swallow.” She predicts 
higher tuition fees will dissuade 
students from lower income fami¬ 
lies from even attempting to seek 
post-secondary education. 

“The bottom line is that stu¬ 


dents won’t be back next year if 
they find that their fees are up by 
$800. And in a differential system 
... the fees can get daunting.” 

Turpin says a portion of any in- 
creased tuition fees will go to stu¬ 
dent financial assistance, but 
Matten says her fear is that while 
the awards may get bigger, fewer 
students will receive them. 

Tuition fees in B.C. are cur¬ 
rently among the lowest in the 
country, but Matten doesn’t see 
that as sufficient reason for the 
government to allow them to rise. 

“If we’re below the national av- _■ 
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erage crime rate, do we cut back 5 
on policing? B.C. has led the way “ 
[in lower tuition fees]. Access to t 
education is important and B.C. 
made an investment in that.” 
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At the B.C. Legislature on Feb. 6 hundreds of students protested 
government plans to end the tuition freeze. 


Research team investigates new 
method of detecting breast cancer 


by Margaret Milne 


A hollow PVC tube with a thin 
plastic rod running down its centre 
3 may not look much like a woman’s 
breast. But a team of UVic research¬ 
ers is using just that to test their new 
method of detecting breast cancer. 

At the head of the team is Dr. Elise 
Fear, who recently completed a doc¬ 
toral thesis on breast cancer detection 


under the supervision of Dr. Maria 
Stuchly (electrical & computer engi¬ 
neering). 

The method the team is research¬ 
ing is known as confocal microwave 
imaging, which was first introduced 
by Dr. Susan Hagness of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison. Ul¬ 
tra-wide bandwidth microwaves are 
used to scan the breast for tumours 
using “much less power than even a 


cell phone,” says Fear. 

The microwaves are emitted by 
a small antenna, which picks up the 
returning wave after it’s been re¬ 
flected by the breast. Tumours give 
a larger reflection than regular 
breast tissue. By scanning an an¬ 
tenna over the whole breast, the re¬ 
flections are observed from many 
locations and can be added up (fo- 
See TEAM ... cont'd p. 3 


First Peoples House moves 
one step closer to reality 


Mirror image 


Jennifer Gibson, project and program co-ordinator for the B.C. Eating Disorders 
Association, adjusts the chain around piece of art titled "36-24-36," part of an 
unusual new exhibit at the Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery. The House of 
Mirrors features 26 full-length mirrors onto which women, girls and other artists 
have portrayed the impact that the media, diet, fashion and cosmetic surgery 
industries have had on their lives. Artist Sheila Norgate describes her work, "36- 
24-36," as a metaphor for the notion that there's a perfect size for a woman's 
body. "The real horror of it all," she adds, "is that as impossible as the propor¬ 
tions 36-24-36 may have been to achieve, they are, by today's standards, too 
big." The exhibit, which runs until March 22, is sponsored by the B.C. Eating 
Disorders Association, with assistance from the Victoria Foundation, the 
Association for Awareness and Networking Around Disordered Eating (ANAD), 
the Maltwood Gallery and UVic's school of child and youth care. For more 
information call 721-6562 or go to <www.maltwood.uvic.ca>. 


The First Peoples House task force 
has submitted its final report and 
recommendations to UVic Presi¬ 
dent Dr. David Turpin. 

The task force consulted with 
representatives from local Coast 
Salish communities and members 
of the on-campus community. The 
First Peoples House Web site re¬ 
ceived several written submissions. 
The result was a set of 18 recom¬ 
mendations to Turpin concerning 
the design, location, function and 
features of the house and the on¬ 
going project planning process. 

“I’ve accepted the task force’s re¬ 
port and look forward to seeing the 
project progress. I’m recommend¬ 
ing that a program of requirements 
committee be struck as soon as pos¬ 
sible,” says Turpin. “The house is a 
priority and a significant objective 
in our new Strategic Plan.” 

All the recommendations sup¬ 
port the report’s first one—that the 


First Peoples House provide a set¬ 
ting and space that is welcoming 
and supportive of indigenous stu¬ 
dents, faculty, staff and visitors . . . 
that is respectful of indigenous cul¬ 
tures and values, and, is at the same 
time, welcoming to people of all 
cultures. 

“Throughout our consultation 
process support for the house was 
very strong from all constituencies 
that responded to our requests for 
feedback,” says Dr. Michael Prince, 
acting dean of human and social 
development and task force chair. 
“One of our recommendations is 
that indigenous involvement con¬ 
tinue to play a significant role in the 
planning process. If the aboriginal 
people are partners, then we will 
truly achieve our shared goal of tsi 
dza watul — coming together to 
work on this noble project.” 

The task force recommends that 
the house have an exterior design 


in the Coast Salish style of a 
longhouse using cedar timbers, in¬ 
clude functional education and 
work space in addition to facilities 
for ceremonial purposes, and use 
native plant materials in the land¬ 
scaping. Further recommendations 
refer to three possible sites and pro¬ 
pose procedures to maintain a col¬ 
laborative approach throughout the 
planning process. 

External funding for the pro¬ 
posed 11,000 square-foot building 
will be sought from corporations, 
foundations, First Nations organi¬ 
zations and individuals with a spe¬ 
cial interest in the initiative. Iona 
Campagnolo, B.C.’s lieutenant gov¬ 
ernor, has agreed to be honorary 
patron of the First Peoples House. 

The complete recommendations 
of the task force are posted on the 
First Peoples House Web site at 
<web.uvic.ca/vpac/News/House/ 
index. html>. 
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Unusual program offers some SAGE company 

Knowledge and friendship keep UVic students — many of them seniors — coming back for more 


"At 82, I've got to 
keep my mind work¬ 
ing. I don't want to 
turn into a vegetable 
any faster than I 
have to." 

—SAGE student Pat Lewis 



Konsmo, left, and Martin. 


by Maria Lironi 

“Mr. Truman, I have blood on my 
hands.” 

That’s what Robert Oppenhe- 
imer, creator of the atomic bomb, 
said to the U.S. president, Ian 
Waterlow tells the other 17 mem¬ 
bers of his UVic study group. “It 
was clear that he wasn’t happy about 
how his invention was used.” 

On a cold winter afternoon, 
students are sipping tea and coffee 
while they discuss famous and in¬ 
famous people. Today, the final day 
of their eight-week course, they’re 
learning about the dilemma facing 
scientists when the interests of 
their countries and consciences 
collide. 

Group members listen carefully, 
and politely. There are no interrup¬ 
tions. No rolling of eyes or passing 
of notes. This isn’t your typical class. 

“Oppenheimer eventually be¬ 
came the target of a witch hunt,” 
continues Waterlow, an 81-year- 
old retired engineer. “He was ac¬ 
cused of having Communist 
sympathies, and his security clear¬ 
ance was taken away. This subse¬ 
quently ended his influence on 
science policy.” 

Once Waterlow finishes, the 
questions and comments come 
quickly. “Do you consider Oppen¬ 
heimer famous or infamous?” 
“Were they not aware of the dan¬ 
gers of radiation? Why are Oppen¬ 
heimer and his group standing 
right on a bomb site but wearing 


no protective clothing?” “Did Op¬ 
penheimer know what the bomb 
was going to be used for?” “Surely 
he should have known he would 
be suspected of being a Commu¬ 
nist? After all, most of his friends 
were.” 

The depth of the questions 
probably has to do with the fact that 
most of the students are over 50. 
And they’re not doing this for 
credit, but for the opportunity to 
meet other people and learn about 
new things. It’s all part of the SAGE 
program, offered through UVic’s 
division of continuing studies. 

SAGE — stimulate, advance, 
and guide education — is an um¬ 
brella name for a variety of pro¬ 
grams and projects designed to 
encourage people to learn from 
their fellow students and to de¬ 
velop peer-teaching skills. Mem¬ 
bers of SAGE study groups not 
only come up with their own top¬ 
ics, they also research the material 
and facilitate classes. 

For North Saanich resident 
Janet Konsmo, a 92-year-old re¬ 
tired pharmacist, SAGE gives her 
a chance to keep active and to 
study new people, places and con¬ 
cepts. “I’d been so busy all my life 
that I never had the opportunity 
to do anything but business and 
family,” she recalls. “I joined 
SAGE because it presented me 
with an opportunity to expand my 
interests.” 

The topics are interesting and 
timely. Recent themes include the 


role of food in history, milestones 
of the 20th century, and inventions 
and technologies. At just $58.85 
per group, SAGE is far less expen¬ 
sive than regular UVic courses. 
Housed at Dunsmuir Lodge, it’s 
also more accessible for people who 
live on the Saanich Peninsula. 

Like Konsmo, painter and re¬ 
tired shopkeeper Pat Lewis has also 
been part of SAGE from its start 
in 1990. “When we first began, 
there were just four of us,” she re¬ 
calls. “Now some of the SAGE 
groups are so popular that there are 
waiting lists to get in. And it’s not 
just because of the interesting top¬ 


ics either. The people are great.” 

SAGE is for all ages, but be¬ 
cause most of the study groups are 
held in the daytime, members tend 
to be retirees. Those demographics 
should change if the university 
starts offering SAGE in the eve¬ 
nings and at UVic Downtown. 

In the meantime, SAGE stu¬ 
dents such as Lewis are reaping 
the benefits of learning from, and 
with, their peers. “After I retired 
I drove my wife nuts because I was 
around the house all the time,” 
says Tom Martin, the group 
facilitator. “I wanted to change 
that and I also wanted to keep my 


mind going. It’s great to go to lec¬ 
tures but you don’t learn as much 
as you do here. You have to par¬ 
ticipate — that’s the difference 
with these groups — so you learn 
more.” 

Lewis is a little more succinct 
in explaining her reasons for be¬ 
ing part of the group. “At 82, I’ve 
got to keep my mind working. I 
don’t want to turn into a vegetable 
any faster than I have to.” 

For more information about the 
SAGE program contact continuing 
studies at 721-8481 or visit 
<www.uvcs.uvic.ca/programs/ 
sage.cfm>. 


A monumental piece of work 

A UVic art historian writes the first detailed history of a famous American landmark 



by Jordana Froese 

It’s an unusual combination — a 
Canadian professor, a famous 
American monument, and more 
than 10 years of painstaking research 
on a president who hasn’t made 
headlines for more than 100 years. 

Research for the new book, The 
Lincoln Memorial and American 
Life, has spanned much of the aca¬ 
demic career of UVic history in art 
professor Dr. Chris Thomas. He’ll 
finally see the result of his labour 
in bookstores and libraries by June. 

What is the significance of 
American public monuments? 
This question evolved out ofTho- 
mas’s thesis during graduate stud¬ 
ies at Yale University. An avid 
interest in American architecture 
led him to focus on the monument 
of Abraham Lincoln, who served 
as U.S. president from 1861-65. 
The Lincoln Memorial, designed 
by architect Henry Bacon between 
1911 and 1922, oversees Washing¬ 
ton D.C.’s famous Mall and is of¬ 
ten used as a symbol of America in 
speeches, film and literature. 

Thomas’s PhD research was 
originally meant to be a biography 
of Bacon. But after he discovered 
there wasn’t much information on 
the history of the monument itself, 
he broadened his scope. Every¬ 
thing from early planning and de- 

Thomas 


velopment problems to the monu¬ 
ment’s present-day use as an 
American political icon is covered 
in the book. 

“This book is much more in¬ 
teresting than a simple biography 
of the architect,” says Thomas. 
“The monument almost didn’t get 
built.” 

The Lincoln Memorial is often 
viewed as a collective symbol of 
American values — democracy, 
freedom and equality for all. Yet 
in many respects it didn’t uphold 
any of these values, says Thomas. 
When the project was first pro¬ 
posed, he notes, it was criticized 
as a partisan Republican project. 
There was also opposition in Con¬ 
gress and controversy over the pro¬ 
posed site. A change of political 
parties and World War I caused 
further delays. 

“Ultimately, Lincoln was por¬ 
trayed not as emancipator of the 
slaves, but as saviour of the Un¬ 
ion and founder of the modern 
United States,” says Thomas. 
Ironically, the memorial is now a 
popular site for political and civil 
rights demonstrations. “It allows 
protesters to use the American 
political tradition against itself,” 
he explains. 

Thomas says The Lincoln Me¬ 
morial and American Life (Prince¬ 
ton University Press) is probably 
the end of his “affair” with Ameri¬ 
can monuments. He hopes to base 


his next research project in 
Canada, on the history of federal 
buildings. 
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Going with 
the flow 

A UVic study explores renewable energy options 
at Canada's newest Marine Protected Area 


by Diane Haughland 

The essence of Race Rocks is its 
tides. Tides that feed biodiversity. 
Tides that have brought ships to 
their knees upon its rocky shores. 
And tides that may bring it to the 
forefront of renewable energy tech¬ 
nology. 

For his recently completed mas¬ 
ter s thesis, UVic mechanical engi¬ 
neering graduate student Taco Niet 
has created a model that shows tidal 
power to be the most realistic source 
of renewable energy for Race Rocks. 

A collection of nine tiny islets 
with a big reputation, Race Rocks 
is situated 17 km southwest of Vic¬ 
toria at the eastern end of the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca. Its reefs and strong 
tidal currents — up to seven knots 
— support an exceptional diversity 
of marine life, including inverte¬ 
brates, fish, seabirds and marine 
mammals. In 2000 it became Cana¬ 
das first Marine Protected Area cre¬ 
ated under the federal Oceans Act. 

Race Rocks hosts a lighthouse, 
occasional researchers and educa¬ 
tors, and two full-time guardians 
employed by Lester B. Pearson Col¬ 
lege. The college has also installed 
a local area network that allows 
Internet video coverage around the 


clock, accessible at <www. 
racerocks.com>. 

While the light tower and fog¬ 
horn are powered by solar panels, a 
diesel generator supplies the guard¬ 
ians with the energy required to live 
full-time at Race Rocks, including 
energy-costly water desalination. 
Several times a year, diesel fuel is 
transported to the island by boat 
and pumped into storage tanks, an 
enterprise with plenty of potential 
environmental hazard. 

Garry Fletcher, educational di¬ 
rector at Pearson College, initiated 
the renewable energy project 
through contact with UVic’s insti¬ 
tute for integrated energy systems 
(IESVic). Institute director Dr. Ged 
McLean, Niet, and two other stu¬ 
dents soon began preliminary en¬ 
ergy modeling. 

Niet later took on the project as 
a masters thesis. He modelled the 
hourly energy flows for an entire 
year, using information collected by 
electronic monitors that recorded 
energy use, wind speed, sun expo¬ 
sure and tidal flow. McLean stresses 
the importance of Niet’s model. 

“It’s the only one we know of 
that tracks energy production and 
demand on an hourly basis. Most 
models use a larger time scale, gloss- 



Race Rocks 


ing over the amount of time when 
energy production is zero.” McLean 
adds, “Taco also made his system 
entirely self-contained — there are 
no traditional back-up systems in 
the model, making it especially rel¬ 
evant to small, isolated communi- 
• ” 
ties. 

In the end, gleaming solar pan¬ 
els and spinning wind turbines were 
not the best choice; it was the egg- 


Niet 



beater-like tidal turbines that came 
out tops. Niet says it’s not surpris¬ 
ing that tidal power emerged ahead 
of solar and wind. 

“Tides arrive every six hours, 
every day, year-round,” he points 
out. “They’re reliable.” Tidal ebb 
and flow result in the most favour¬ 
able balance between energy pro¬ 
duction and demand, requiring less 
energy storage than either of the 
alternatives. 

“We see the Race Rocks model 
as an alternative energy parable,” 
Niet muses. “It provides a realistic 
picture of what we can — and can’t 
— do with renewable energy.” Sea¬ 
sonal variation in many renewable 
energy sources requires large in¬ 
vestments in energy storage. “Blan¬ 
keting every inch of an area with 
solar panels is not exactly environ¬ 
mentally friendly,” Niet explains, 
“not to mention the environmen¬ 
tal and economic costs of making 
the panels.” 

While Niet’s model currently 
exists only on paper, the Race Rocks 


energy parable could soon become 
a reality. Niet is searching for an 
industrial partner to take the next 
step. “We need to conduct an envi¬ 
ronmental assessment,” Niet says, 
“and if the results are favourable, 
we’ll require funding to implement 
the turbines”. 

Meanwhile, Niet, McLean, and 
McLean’s new students forge ahead. 
Their next project? “North America 
is the next, logical self-contained 
unit to model,” enthuse Niet and 
McLean. “Our goal is to understand 
what a realistic future looks like,” 
McLean explains, “and how sustain¬ 
able energy technology fits in that 
world.” 

Funding for Niet’s work was 
provided by McLean’s Natural Sci¬ 
ences and Engineering Research 
Council operating grant. 

Diane Haughland is a 
participant in the SPARK 
program (Students Promot 
ing Awareness of Research 
Knowledge), funded by 
SPARK UVic, NSERC and SSHRC7 



Team investigates a new method of detecting breast cancer ... cont'd from p. 1 


cused) to make an image of the tu¬ 
mour inside the breast. 

The radiation used in confocal 
microwave imaging is non-ioniz¬ 
ing, which means that the radiation 
won’t break any molecular bonds 
in the breast tissue. This could 
make the process safer than 
mammograms, which use ionizing 
x-rays. Also, confocal microwave 
imaging wouldn’t require compres- 
sion of the breast tissue, as 
mammograms do. “There’s no 
pain,” says Stuchly, “that’s a gain.” 

One of the biggest challenges 
faced by the team was to design the 
right antenna for the job. “We 
couldn’t buy one,” explains Stuchly. 
“We needed an antenna developed 
specifically for this application and 
frequency.” The team created their 
own antenna, and is also exploring 


many alternate designs. “We’re not 
sure which antenna will be the 
best,” says Stuchly. 

Developing a model on which to 
test the antenna was also a challenge. 
They eventually settled on a PVC 
tube to simulate the skin of the breast, 
a plastic rod for the tumour and air 
in-between for the breast tissue. 
Microwaves “see” much the same dif¬ 
ference between air and plastic as they 
do between tissue and tumour. 

“It’s a really primitive model,” 
Stuchly admits. “We’re checking if 
our method can be implemented 
without investing in anything expen¬ 
sive.” The team hopes to eventually 
move to a more realistic model. 

The initial results show promise. 
Using their basic model, they can 
detect the presence and location of 
the “tumour,” or thin plastic rod. 


The team is confident the method 
can work, although “probably not 
next week,” stresses Fear. Stuchly 
agrees. “A lot of work is still required 
to make it feasible for clinics.” 

Fear is eager to continue inves¬ 
tigations into confocal microwave 
imaging. “People are really inter¬ 
ested in helping and contributing,” 
she says. “It’s the most fun I’ve ever 
had.” She also realizes the impor¬ 
tance of her work. With one in nine 
women predicted to get breast can¬ 
cer in their lifetimes, Stuchly speaks 
for Fear and many other people 
when she says “keep your fingers 
crossed that this method pans out.” 

Margaret Milne wrote this story as a 
participant in the SPARK program 
(Students Promoting Awareness of 
Research Knowledge), funded by UVic, 
NSERC and SSHRC. 
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Conference features untold history of B.C. 

Every community has its stories. Some are often repeated, some are forgotten, some are marginalized, and some are 
suppressed. On March 1-2, the humanities centre will sponsor a free, public conference that will bring to light a few 
of the many untold stories of B.C. Distinguished speakers from Canadian universities, museums, and heritage and 
cultural organizations will make presentations on neglected aspects of B.C. history, including Native art and educa¬ 
tion, co-operatives, Japanese-Canadian photography, neighbourhood architecture, Latin American immigrant 
women, and black history. Co-sponsors include the Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery, the Community University 
Research Alliance (CURA), and the Royal British Columbia Museum. Info: 472-4677 or <web.uvic.ca/huc/cura.htm>. 



L-r: Andrew Low, Stuchly, Fear and Jeff Sill. 
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by Leah Pence 

Every 16 days, UVic geography 
professor Olaf Niemann has rea¬ 
son to get excited about his re¬ 
search. That’s how often a satellite 
passes over the West Coast and, if 
skies are clear, takes an image. 

Niemann is one of 11 Cana¬ 
dian scientists participating in a 
multi-disciplinary, cross-Canada 
remote sensing project led by Dr. 


Dave Goodenough, chief research 
scientist with the Pacific Forestry 
Centre of the Canadian Forest 
Service. The project’s goal is to 
test new NASA equipment in a 
variety of research settings. 

While the earth observation sat¬ 
ellite EO-1, equipped with the lat¬ 
est in hyperspectral remote sensors, 
scans the forests from above, sci¬ 
entists are collecting correspond¬ 
ing forestry data on the ground. 



Dr. Brent Morrison Dr. Christopher Snow 

Dr. Ann-Marie Stewart Dr. Heidi Fandrich 


3994 Shelbourne St. 202-1910 Sooke Rd. 
(by the new Tim Hortons) (at Colwood Corners) 

477-4711 478-6811 
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OPTOMETRY CENTRES 


now accepting 
new patients 


French at UVic! 

From beginner’s level to advanced classes, from the 
Minor or Major Program to Graduate Studies, the 
Department of French offers a rich variety of courses 
in language, literature, and cinema encompassing 
France, Quebec and other Francophone areas of the 
world. 

The Department enjoys an enviable reputation and 
has helped thousands of people to become bilingual. 
Thanks to a dedicated team of instructors you can 
leam in a friendly atmosphere and benefit from the 
fact that these instructors use various approaches 
and techniques. 

For a complete description of the French programs, 
contact the General Office at: 

721-7363, e-mail: french@uvvm.uvic.ca 

oui! 




“The satellite is relatively small 
in terms of data capability, but it’s 
what we call a proof of concept,” 
says Niemann. “If it works, then 
it will likely be upscaled into a 
much larger instrument that will 
run on a production basis.” 

The project, one of few funded 
by NASA outside the U.S,. is yield¬ 
ing a staggering amount of atmos¬ 
pheric and biophysical data for use 
by participating researchers. 

Niemann is using the satellite 
data to map ecophysiological as¬ 
pects of the forest canopy in the 
Sooke watershed and Clayoquot 


Eye in the sky 

A NASA satellite helps a UVic geographer spy on 
the health of B.C.'s forests 


Niemann 


Sound. The images reveal much 
about the forest canopy, includ¬ 
ing nutrient levels and moisture 
stress, which can indicate the on¬ 
set of an insect infes¬ 
tation. 

The images cap¬ 
tured by the satellite 
can look more like ab¬ 
stract art than typical 
overhead photographs. 
But to a trained ob¬ 
server, the blotches of 
colour translate into a 
variety of ecophysio¬ 
logical effects. 

For example, they 
can signal moisture 
stress in the canopy — 
a clue that mountain 
pine beetles may be 
present. The beetles 
burrow into a tree, lay 
their eggs, and infect 
the tree with a fungus 
that essentially cuts off 
q the water supply to the 
| tree’s crown, killing it. 
m The challenge for re¬ 


searchers is to detect when the water 
and nutrient supply to the foliage is 
in the early stages of being cut off. 

“The other satellites up there 
now don’t have the spectral reso¬ 
lution to detect moisture differ¬ 
ences,” says Niemann. “The 
information they collect is too 
broadly based.” 

But the new NASA satellite of¬ 
fers hope. “This new generation 
of imagers will give us much finer 
spectral detail so that we can de¬ 
tect those signals,” says Niemann. 
“Then we can determine which 
trees have been affected recently 
and foresters can apply whatever 
measures necessary and try to kill 
off the beetles before they spread.” 


Leah Pence wrote this story 
as a participant in the 
SPARK program (Students 
Promoting Awareness of 
SPARK Research Knowledge), 
funded by UVic, the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council, and the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council. 


CFUV dials for dollars 


by Maria Lironi 

Government cuts and the dawning 
of the digital age could make this 
year’s CFUV Fundrive the most 
important one yet. 

The UVic radio station is hop¬ 
ing to raise $21,000, up from the 
$ 17,900 that it raised in 2001. The 
money will go toward buying new 
audio equipment — such as CD 
players, mini disc players, and a 
sound board — as well as office fur¬ 
niture and computers. 

“The station runs 24 hours, 
seven days a week,” says station 
manager Sharmeen Khan. “So it’s 
not surprising that equipment 
breaks down because it’s on all the 
time. As well, we’re faced with the 
fact that radio is going digital. 
When CFUV becomes part of that 
trend, all of our equipment will be 


useless> So not only are we going to 
have to replace equipment that’s 
worn out, but we’re also going to 
have to start saving for new digital 
equipment.” 

CFUV is also faced with find¬ 
ing ways of funding the six work- 
study positions that are being cut 
by the provincial government. 

“The students in these positions 
help support the station’s staff,” 
Khan explains. “They help run the 
station by orientating new students, 
providing support to volunteers, 
and even helping with the music se¬ 
lection. When these positions are 
eliminated in April we don’t know 
what we’ll do. We’ve got to do 
something to bring part-time work¬ 
ers here because there’s no way we 
can run the station with just three 
people.” 

That’s why this year’s Fundrive, 


UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program 


The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
• UVic employees & eligible dependants 

Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL 
^ and available at several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

Ton waiti) lit the oi't? 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 
• All temporary/visiting/sessional employees 
appointed for a minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE or 
more (including grant & agency employees) 
• Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 
• UVic Retirees Association members 



Call UVic’s EFAP service provider 

INTERLOCK 1-800-663-9099 

http://web.uvic.ca/efap 


which runs from Friday, March 1 to 
Friday, March 8, is vital to the sta¬ 
tion’s health. To show their support 
listeners can call CFUV’s 24-hour 
pledge line at 721 -8700. On March 
1, CFUV DJs will be spinning 
tunes at Felicita’s and throughout the 
whole SUB from March 4-8. 

As well, the station is organiz¬ 
ing a number of fundraising events 
off campus. At 7 p.m. on March 1, 
the Women in Music collective will 
be hosting an intimate evening at 
the Solstice Cafe, 529 Pandora Ave., 
featuring acoustic and folk music, 
spoken word, and DJs. At 8 p.m. 
on March 5, DJs from Vancouver 
and Victoria will perform at the 
Lucky Bar, 517 Yates St. Admission 
to both events is by donation. 

For more information about 
CFUV’s Fundrive visit <cfuv.uvic. 
ca> or listen to 101.9 FM. 



USED CAR CENTRE 


Since 1964 

For all your car needs 
Alumni - Faculty - Staff - Students 

Large selection of safety-tested, 
reconditioned used cars and 
trucks priced from $1,495 to 
$30,000 

Thanks for your support in 2001. 
We would like to do business with you 
in 2002. 

BUY! SELL! TRADE! 

For special UVic prices, 
please call 

Bob Geddes at 361-5935 
or 474-5200 

"Thank you" 

Friendly bank financing and good 
warrantees available 

1671 Island Hwy. 

Dealer #5186 _ 
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CELEBRATE OUR 


by Linda Sproule-Jones 

March is Diversity Month at UVic. 
With International Womens Day 
on March 8, and the International 
Day for the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination on March 21, the 
university community is planning 
a wide range of activities to high¬ 
light diversity issues throughout the 
month. 

It's been four years since the 
Voices for Change report looked at 
racism, ethnocentrism, and cultural 
insensitivity at the University of 
Victoria. Since then, several facul¬ 
ties have set up advisory commit¬ 
tees on equity and diversity issues. 
Some departments have focused on 
developing an inclusive curriculum. 
There has been an increase in di¬ 
verse representation on committees, 
and more cultural sensitivity and 
skills training has 
been undertaken. 

“Progress has 
been made, but we 
haven’t reached the 
stage when we can 
say ‘Were finished’ 

— nor will we,” 
says UVic Presi¬ 
dent Dr. David 
Turpin. “We must 
continue our commitment to pro¬ 
vide a safe and welcoming environ¬ 
ment and to protect the 
fundamental values of intellectual 
integrity, freedom of expression 
and respect for the dignity of all 
people.” 

The new Strategic Plan, ap¬ 
proved earlier this month by the 
board of governors, is the result of 
consultations over a period of 
months involving the campus and 
the community. Equal rights and 
the dignity of all people, and eq¬ 
uity in opportunities and employ¬ 
ment for all is stated as one of the 
underlying values of the university. 
Recognizing, encouraging and sup¬ 
porting diversity is a key thread run¬ 
ning throughout the document. 
“Our commitment to diversity, eq¬ 
uity and quality will be para¬ 
mount,” promises the plan. 

The events of last Sept. 11 have 
heightened the need to focus on 
eliminating racism in all forms. 
“UVic is enriched by its increasingly 
diverse community of students, fac¬ 
ulty and staff,” said Turpin follow¬ 
ing the tragedy. “It’s important that 
we continue to demonstrate an 
openness and respect for every in¬ 
dividual member of our commu¬ 
nity, no matter what their race, 
religion or national origin.” 

The UVic anti-racist action 


committee, formed after Sept. 11, 
has been sponsoring a number of 
panels and speakers on campus as 
part of an ongoing program to cre¬ 
ate awareness of racism. 

To commemorate Diversity 
Month, a number of groups have 
planned special events. The month 
kicks off with a special showing of 
the video, Diversity & Inclusion: 
Challenges in Learning and Teach¬ 
ing. This is the newest video in the 
internationally acclaimed teaching 
development series sponsored by 
the Learning and Teaching Centre. 
The video was produced by the of¬ 
fice of equity issues in response to 
classroom concerns raised in the 
Voices for Change report. 

There will be three workshops 
for instructors, using the video to 
raise issues and discuss teaching 
strategies. March 13 will deal with 


"These activities allow us to focus on 
issues of diversity in a concentrated 
way, although we know that one month 
of activities is not enough in itself." 

— UVic President Dr. David Turpin 


disabilities in the classroom. March 
18 will discuss cross-cultural issues 
involving international students 
and aboriginal students. March 26 
will look at issues faced by sexual 
minority students. 

March 5 is Disability Awareness 
Day at UVic. There’ll be a video and 
panel discussion on students with 
mental illness organized by the Re¬ 
source Centre for Students with a 
Disability. The Society for Students 
with a Disability is sponsoring in¬ 
formation booths from a number 
of campus and community agencies 
working with disabilities. 

The society is also inviting mem¬ 
bers of the campus community to 
simulate a mobility, hearing or visual 
disability for a day or half-day. The 
simulation exercise gives a brief idea 
of the challenges faced by people 
with a disability. Last year, Turpin 
spent the morning in a wheelchair. 
“Without that opportunity I 
couldn’t appreciate, even remotely, 
the complexities of life with a dis¬ 
ability,” he said afterwards. 

If you’re interested in taking on a 
disability for a day, contact Veronika 
Muendel at the Society for Students 
with a Disability at 472-4389 or by 
e-mail at ssduvss@ uvic.ca. 

To celebrate International Wom¬ 
en’s Day on March 8, the Profes¬ 
sional Employees Association is 


hosting a talk by Laurene Clark, 
CEO of the Victoria Chamber of 
Commerce and president of the 
World Conference on Breast Can¬ 
cer. The talk takes place in the Cen¬ 
tre for Innovative teaching, room 
110, from 12-1:30 p.m. Contact 
Bert Annear at 721-8110 for more 
information. 

The faculty of social sciences is 
sponsoring a panel, “Accommodat¬ 
ing diversity in the classroom: How 
are you doing?” on March 20, in 
the Human and Social Develop¬ 
ment Building, room A264, from 
12:30-2 p.m. Contact Rennie 
Warburton at 721-7061 for further 
details. 

A popular workshop for students 
and staff is the national coalition¬ 
building workshop on reducing 
prejudice. Presented by Grace 
Wong and Tricia Best from coun¬ 
selling services and 
Liisa Gibson in 
housing, food and 
conference services, 
the workshop fo¬ 
cuses on building 
self-awareness and 
skills to eliminate 
discrimination and 
prejudice. A session 
takes place on 
March 11, 1:30- 4:30 p.m. in the 
Business and Economics Building, 
room 363. Phone counselling serv¬ 
ices at 721-8341 to register or e- 
mail liisag@uvic.ca. 

The departments of Pacific & 
Asian studies and theatre are spon- 
soringTiti Margesti Ningsih, Indo¬ 
nesian actor/director, in a perform¬ 
ance on women’s lives in contem¬ 
porary Indonesia on March 7, 
12:30-1:30 p.m. at the Phoenix 
Theatre and again on March 12, in 
Clearihue Cl 13, 4:30-5:30 p.m., 
to talk about her experiences as an 
avant-garde actress and director of 
worker and community theatre 
groups. Contact Michael Boden, 
721-6272. 

Everyone on campus is encour¬ 
aged to participate in Diversity 
Month activities. “These activities 
allow us to focus on issues of diver¬ 
sity in a concentrated way, although 
we know that one month of activi¬ 
ties is not enough in itself,” says 
Turpin. “Diversity Month represents 
our deep commitment to develop¬ 
ing sensitivity and understanding 
and taking concrete steps to build a 
community that allows diverse 
groups of students, faculty and staff 
to reach their highest potential.” 

Linda Sproule-Jones is director of the 
UVic office of equity issues. 


Diversity month at UVic offers a wide 
range of events and activities for 
everyone 

Friday, March 1 

Native Student Union 5 p.m. Bannock Bake-Off 6 p.m. Aborig¬ 
inal Art Auction > 7 p.m. Indigenous Rhythms, Student Union 
Building. Sample bannock and vote for the “Bannock Princess 
2002,” 472-4394 


Saturday, March 2 

Interfaith Celebration of Song & Dance 7:30 p.m. Spring Arising, 
Jewish Community Choir , Maxwell Bahai Dancers , First 
Metropolitan Church (932 Balmoral). Tickets at door $12/$8 
students/$24 family. 721-8338 


Tuesday, March 5 

Disability Awareness Day 10:30 a.m.- 3 p.m. University Centre 
foyer. Displays and information. 472-4389 

Video 9:30-11:30 a.m. Passion Fish : video on learning to deal 
with being a paraplegic. Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 

110, 472-4389 

Panel Discussion 12-1:30 p.m. Academic accommodations & services 
for students with mental illness : panel discussion following video 
Ode to Learning. Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 128, 
472-4947 

Video 8c Discussion 2-4 p.m. Daring to Believe (Ryans Story): Ryan 
Heuman, who has cerebral palsy, speaks on mountain climbing. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 110, 472-4389 

Descriptive Video Presentation 6-8 p.m. A popular film with added 
auditory components, visually accessible to all, Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 110. 472-4389 


Thursday, March 7 

Performance 12:30-1:30 p.m. Siti Nurbaya on the Run: A 
performance piece by Indonesian theatre actress/director Titi 
Margesti Ningsih, reflecting on women’s lives in contemporary 
Indonesia. Phoenix Theatres. 721-6272 


Friday, March 8 

International Women's Day 12-1:30 p.m. Talk by Laurene Clark, 
CEO, Victoria Chamber of Commerce and president of the World 
Conference on Breast Cancer. Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 110.721-8110 

Law Faculty Council Meeting 2:30 p.m. Discussion of equity plan 
for sexual minorities and committee progress reports on equity. 
Fraser Bldg, room 142. 721-8179 

Estrofest 2002 Benefit Concert 8 p.m. Featuring April “O”, 
Kia, Carolyn Neapole, Cara McCandless, Tin River Trio, 
Veronica Tangent, Big Muff and DJ Sarah Hannah. Tickets 
available from Steamers or the women’s studies department. 
Proceeds will be used to establish an education fund for UVic 
undergraduate students. Steamers (570 Yates). 721-7378 


The March 7 edition of The Ring will include more Diversity Month listings. For 
a complete schedule of the month's events, go online to <web.uvic.ca/equity/ 
Crosscult.html> ( or contact the office of equity issues at 721-8486. 


UVic engineering students join foreign aid group 


by Jordana Froese 

Over one billion people in the 
world lack access to potable water 
and two billion don’t have access to 
electricity. A small group of engi¬ 
neering students at UVic are help¬ 
ing to make a dent in these numbers 
overseas with an organization called 
Engineers Without Borders (EWB). 

Founded by undergraduates at 
the University of Waterloo in 1999, 
the purpose of EWB is to find so¬ 


lutions to technological problems in 
developing countries. The imple¬ 
mentation of basic North American 
technology, such as the provision of 
water and electricity, empowers 
communities and allows them to 
become more self-sufficient. EWB 
provides these solutions most effec¬ 
tively when paired with non-profit 
organizations. 

“Often a non-profit organization 
is trying to help a community but 
they don’t have all the means to ac¬ 


complish this,” says Cassidy Taylor, 
president of the UVic chapter. “We 
can help by being the technical re¬ 
source and solution for them.” 

After a project is chosen, the 
group designs a solution and sends 
an intern overseas to help the com¬ 
munity integrate the new technol¬ 
ogy into everyday life. The 
non-profit organization partner 
helps the community adjust to the 
changes made possible by EWB. 

Engineers Without Borders has 


just started on campus and UVic 
has yet to send an intern overseas. 
Taylor hopes that by next year the 
group will be able to support a 
full-capacity project. University 
chapters across Canada are cur¬ 
rently working in Bolivia, Tanza¬ 
nia and Chile to provide safe 
water to small communities, while 
others are bringing light to homes 
in Nepal. Improving the overall 
quality of life is a major goal of 
the organization. 


“Our focus is helping other peo¬ 
ple,” says EWB member Tom 
Owens. “Finding a solution for 
Third World problems is really 
challenging and rewarding.” 

You don’t have to be an engineer 
to join. “We’re hoping that students 
from all faculties will want to help 
find solutions,” says Owens. For 
more information on EWB visit 
<www.ewb.ca> and to join the 
UVic chapter, e-mail ewb@engr. 
uvic.ca. 
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Well-used passport an asset for business prof 


by Jordana Froese 

A wall-sized world map and numerous 
Lonely Planet travel guides are the first 
clues that Dr. Saul Klein, Landsdowne 
professor of international business, has 
travelled and lived in many parts of the 
world. 

Born in Zimbabwe, Klein has visited 
over 40 countries and spent a significant 
time in many of them. After earning his 
BA in economics from the Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity of Jeruselum, Klein moved to 
Canada for his MA and PhD in market¬ 
ing and international business from the 
University of Toronto. Since then he’s 
taught in South Africa, Australia, France, 
the U.S. and Singapore before ending up 


at UVic last August. 

Having so many stamps in his passport 
is a distinct asset in Kleins line of work. 
He studies how businesses in developing 
economies can become more efficient. 

“My area of interest for the last 10 years 
has been international business with a 
strong focus on emerging markets,” he 
says. “I look at what’s happening in the 
fast-growing regions of the world.” Coun¬ 
tries such as China, Poland, South Africa 
and Mexico have emerging markets with 
strong competitive elements, he says. 

Klein’s frequent travels and global con¬ 
nections have helped him become a rec¬ 
ognized and internationally published 
researcher. And in the classroom, students 
benefit from his first-hand experience with 


economic trends and conflicts in many 
countries. This semester, he’s teaching a 
course on international marketing and 
emerging markets. 

Klein’s latest research focuses on eco¬ 
nomic restructuring in China, specifically 
on the effects of business restructuring and 
government. “Unless government reforms 
and the practices of the organizations in 
China catch up to other countries, it could 
ultimately retard the success of their 
economy.” 

The decision to base his young family 
in Victoria brings Klein a sense of secu¬ 
rity and peace. He’ll continue to monitor 
international economic trends, but from 
afar. For now, his travel books are taking 
a well-deserved rest. 


'EW FACULTY 


Prof hopeful we can fix our ecological mistakes 


Ukrainian cultural historian finds home at UVic 


by Robie Liscomb 

It was a circuitous route that brought Dr. 
Serhy Yekelchyk from his native Ukraine 
to UVic, where last September he assumed 
a joint appointment in the departments 
of history and Germanic and Russian 
studies. 

Yekelchyk had earned his BA and MA 
and was conducting research on the con¬ 
struction of national identities in late im¬ 
perial Russia in 1991 when the Soviet 
Union was dissolved and Ukraine was 
plunged into bankruptcy. 

“It was not a good time to be a univer¬ 
sity researcher,” says Yekelchyk. “But my 
life changed overnight when I received a 
fellowship to continue my research at 
Monash University in Australia.” 


From 1995 to 2000 Yekelchyk at¬ 
tended the University of Alberta, where 
he earned his PhD. He spent the next 
year on a postdoctoral fellowship at the 
University of Michigan, where he taught 
Russian history and pursued research on 
the construction of cultural and histori¬ 
cal memory in Ukraine during the 
Stalinist era. 

“I feel I have found a unique fit at 
UVic,” says Yekelchyk, “I am amazed at 
the strong student interest in Russian his¬ 
tory here. Perhaps it has something to do 
with our geographical and historical close¬ 
ness. Many students are interested in Rus¬ 
sian exploration of the region and the 
Russian history of Alaska.” 

Yekelchyk studies nationalism as a cul¬ 
tural phenomenon, drawing from a wide 


variety of sources including novels, opera, 
and paintings to illuminate how the past 
was represented and how those represen¬ 
tations were received by people. 

He’s just completed a book manuscript 
on historical memory under Stalin exam¬ 
ining how Stalinist authorities manipu¬ 
lated representations of the past. 

“For example, there was a very popu¬ 
lar historical novel set in the 17th cen¬ 
tury which was edited many times by the 
authorities in order to portray Ukraine as 
a junior friend of the Great Russian peo¬ 
ple,” he explains. “It was supposed to cre¬ 
ate a feeling of solidarity with Russia. It 
was popular with Ukrainian readers, but 
they ignored the intended ideological 
message and enjoyed it as a portrayal of 
their own glorious past.” 


by Maria Lironi 

The school of environmental studies has 
a new director. 

Dr. Eric Higgs comes to UVic from 
Edmonton, where he’s spent the last 11 
years teaching in the University of Alber¬ 
ta’s departments of philosophy and an¬ 
thropology. Much of his work is in 
ecological restoration — the repair and 
sustainable maintenance of ecosystems. 

“The idea that we can work to heal 
some of the wounds that we’ve created on 
land and in water provides me with tre¬ 
mendous hope,” he says. “It means that 
we can fix not only physical damage, but 
that we can also restore the spirit. In fact, 
ecological restoration seems to be a salu¬ 
tary activity in every way.” 

Trained as a philosopher and ecologi¬ 
cal planner, Higgs is interested in the ethi¬ 
cal issues involved in restoring ecosystems. 


He also looks at how humans relate to the 
environment and how the environment 
changes over time. 

One of his current projects looks at Jas¬ 
per National Park, replicating photos 
taken 80 years ago to create the park’s first 
topographic map. The new photos from 
the same locations will provide a compre¬ 
hensive portrait of how the landscape has 
changed. “In order to restore the park we 
need to know where it has come from,” 
he says. “How have things changed both 
culturally and ecologically? How do hu¬ 
man activities affect the park?” 

Another major interest for Higgs is the 
effect of technology. He and University 
of Alberta doctoral student Claudio 
Aporta are studying how technology af¬ 
fects Inuit hunters in the Igloolik region 
of Nunavut. As a practical component, 
Higgs and Aporta are interested in help¬ 
ing reduce the number of life-threatening 


instances of loss and disorientation, espe¬ 
cially among young hunters. 

In the fall of 2000 Higgs and co-edi¬ 
tors Andrew Light and David Strong 
published Technology and the Good Life , 
a book of critical essays on the work of 
Albert Borgmann, a major figure in the 
philosophy of technology. His book on 
ecological restoration, Nature by Design , 
will be published by MIT Press early 
next year. 

This is Higgs’ second appointment at 
UVic; in September 2000 he visited the 
school as a Lansdowne lecturer for five 
months. “I loved being at UVic,” he re¬ 
calls. “The work I did here was truly inter¬ 
disciplinary and I had some of the best 
conversations with people. As well, I spent 
my childhood in B.C. and the West Coast 
really left its mark on me. So when this 
director position came up I jumped at the 
chance.” 




Yekelchyk 
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viewpoint 


by Dr. Florin Diacu 


o you hope to win the lottery some 
| day? If not, you’re a happy exception. 
I Why happy? Because if you buy a 
ticket your chances of winning are ex¬ 
tremely small. A computation any math 
sophomore can do shows that the probabil¬ 
ity of getting all the numbers right at a 6/49 
draw is approximately 1 in 14 million. It’s 
even worse for the 7/49: 1 in 86 million. 

No one can beat the mathematics. The 
last few 6/49 results tell that it takes about 
140 million tickets, sold over several draws, 
to make 9 or 10 perfect winners. The sta¬ 
tistics agree with the laws of probability. 

Your chances of getting killed in a car 
accident this year are bigger than one in 
100,000, which means that you could die a 
thousand times before winning the lottery. 
Still, most people gamble and only a few 
fear driving. 

What about the stock market? Are our 
chances better there? The common wisdom 
says they are. We’re told to consult an ex¬ 
pert, get a well-balanced portfolio, don’t 
panic, ignore the fluctuations, invest long 
term and our future is secure. Or is it? Let’s 
see what history tells us. 

Between the late 1870s and early 1920s 
the graph of the average stock price (rescaled 
to inflation) looks like the profile of a moun¬ 
tain range with a deep valley at the begin¬ 
ning and another at the end, both at about 
the same height. In other words, money in¬ 
vested in a hypothetical index fund in 1878 
won nothing if retrieved in 1921. Then 
things improved all of a sudden. 

In 1929 stock prices reached an unprec¬ 
edented high, twice above any previous peak 
and about 10 times the minimum of the 
1920s. Returns were low, but nobody cared. 
The press of the time shows that investors 
were exuberant: the market goes only up, 
nothing can stop its hike; even if something 
bad happens, those in charge will fix the 
problem; we are safe. 

But stock prices went down, then up and 
down; every dip reached below the previ¬ 
ous. In 1933 the market fell to an absolute 
low, lower than 12 years before. The depres¬ 
sion loomed large and the level of unem¬ 
ployment made life very difficult. World 


the mathematics of 



Mathematics confirms what we knew all along — 
there's no such thing as easy money 



Diacu (with someone else's lottery tickets) 


You could die a thousand times 
in a car accident before 
winning the lottery. 

Still, most people gamble and 
only a few fear driving. 


War II began and led to a global disaster. 
As a consequence, the economy needed sev¬ 
eral decades to recover. 

In the late ’50s stock prices finally hiked 
to the level of 1929. Then they went down 
and up again. They have been above the 
1929 peak only since the mid-’80s. All these 
historical facts are in sharp contrast with the 


myth of secure long-term stock-market in¬ 
vestments. 

From 1994 to the early 2000 the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average, which measures 
the health of the American economy, sky 
rocketed from 3,600 to 11,700 points. Cor¬ 
porate profits, however, rose less than 60 
per cent, and that from a depressed base. 


During the same period, living standards 
increased very little. Similar things had hap¬ 
pened between 1922 and 1929. 

Since its peak in the year 2000, like in 
the early 1930s, the market went down. The 
events of last Sept. 11 seem to have acceler¬ 
ated this trend. Does this decreasing aver¬ 
age of most indexes resemble what 
happened between 1930 and 1933? Are we 
on the brink of a depression? Not necessar¬ 
ily. In fact, nobody knows. But it doesn’t 
take an expert to understand that if the 
market continues to drop, people will lose 
confidence, sell, and make stock prices 
plunge even more. In the end, the attitude 
of investors is what drives the market up or 
down. It took more than 30 years to rebuild 
the trust lost after the plunge of the 1930s. 

Whereas the mathematics of lotteries is 
simple, the mathematics of the stock mar¬ 
ket is very complicated. Some of the math¬ 
ematical results obtained in this direction 
were awarded the Nobel Prize for econom¬ 
ics. They help us understand many aspects 
of the economy but they don’t get too far. 

Though attempts are being made to fore¬ 
cast the market, they’re of no practical use 
yet. Stock prices show all the characteristics 
of chaotic dynamic systems, which form an 
active research area in mathematics. The be¬ 
haviour of those systems is as unpredictable 
as the weather. 

If playing the lottery will make us nei¬ 
ther rich nor poor, investing pensions or 
education funds in stocks is a risk based on 
irrational assumptions. The only reason for 
such actions lies in a myth unjustified by 
history and unsupported by any reliable 
mathematical model. 

Though we know little about the moods 
of the market, one thing is for sure: a sharp 
drop in stock prices will affect us all whether 
we invested in stocks or not. But depend¬ 
ing on many factors, including the adopted 
financial strategy, some will be more 
touched than others. So let’s hope for the 
best and be prepared for the worst — an 
attitude that could save us a lot of grief in 
the future. 

Dr. Florin Diacu is a UVic mathematics pro¬ 
fessor and the UVic site director of the Pacific 
Institute for the Mathematical Sciences. 
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UVic law wins McIntyre Cup 


By Jordana Froese 


UVic law is number one — case 
closed. 

For the first time in 13 years, stu¬ 
dents from UVic s law faculty have 


lassifieds 


Accommodation Wanted 

Are you going on a sabbatical? Non- 
smoker, young retiree (female) moving 
to Victoria would like long-term house¬ 
sitting/pet-care position. Would also 
consider paying nominal rent. Excellent 
references available. Please call Dorothy 
at 387-5121. 

Classified ad rates are $20 for up to 25 
words and $ 1 for each additional word. 
For more information, call 721-7636. 


won the McIntyre Cup at the West¬ 
ern Canada Mock Trial Competi¬ 
tion, which stages mock trials in 
courtrooms, complete with wit¬ 
nesses, judge and jury. 

UVic law students Almira 
Esmail and Tim Livingston beat 
their peers from six other Western 
Canada law schools in the compe¬ 
tition, including the long-reigning 
champions from Manitoba. UVic 
has won the McIntyre Cup five 
times. 

The team put in long hours of 
preparation for the competition, 
with the help of Victoria lawyers 
Nils Jensen and Adrian Brooks. “It’s 
like training for an Olympic event,” 


says Jensen, who also instructs at 
UVic. “We practise every aspect of 
the trial and it gets very grueling 
and intense at times.” 

Preparing for the mock trial, held 
on Feb. 9 at UBC, gave Esmail and 
Livingston the opportunity to prac¬ 
tise their skills in a normal trial situ¬ 
ation. “They demonstrated a high 
level of dedication and hard work,” 
says Jensen. “We’re very proud of 
them.” 

The win means the pair will rep¬ 
resent Western Canada at the Spinka 
National Cup Championships in 
Ottawa in March, competing 
against the top schools from Que¬ 
bec, Ontario and the Maritimes. 


embrace 


chanae 


We do. We’re TELUS. Change is at the heart of who 
we are, and what we do for our customers. That’s why 
we are reinventing ourselves for the future. A future 
where data, voice, wireless and the Internet converge 
to take you places you’ve never been. Welcome to the 
new TELUS.telus.com 


^Ttelus* 

the future is friendly® 




RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
February 2002 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRlFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony 

Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
UVic Board of 
Pension Trustees 



Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 







Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

‘Minimum Payout 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$163,335 $136,716 

$115,133 

$100,843 

$93,367 

$84,410 

$74,706 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years $943 


Total 5 year payout 

$56,580 


Income over 10 years $544 


Total 10 year payout 

$65,280 



Income over 15 years $397 


Total 15 year payout 

$71,460 


‘Based on best current guaranteed rate of 5.65%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments 

are available. 







Life Annuities: 

Male: 

...payments cease at death 

Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

$310 $339 

$385 

$431 

$458 

$519 

$628 

...10 years guaranteed 

Female 

$304 $329 

$364 

$392 

$407 

$433 

$467 

...payments cease at death 

$287 $311 

$347 

$382 

$404 

$456 

$532 

...10 years guaranteed 

$285 $306 

$336 

$362 

$377 

$407 

$442 

Joint Life: 10 yrs guaranteed $268 $282 

$306 

$330 

$343 

$368 

$415 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 

Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 



Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. If you would like a personalized illustration or 
a copy of "Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities" please phone or write: 402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W 1G2 

i* Mark phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

Gouws, 

CFP, CLU, ChFC SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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Joining the rest of the world in voicing disapproval over figure skating 
judging at the Winter Olympics was Eike-Henner Kluge (philosophy) 
in the Feb. 16 edition of The National Post. Kluge characterized the 
International Olympic Committee (IOC) role as a "failure of [its] fiduciary 
duty" to the sport, the athletes and the games themselves. He further 
stated that the IOC should "examine the acceptability of continuing with 
the International Skating Union as the judging agency." 

If Vancouver-Whistler hosts the 2010 Winter Olympic Games, will we 
have any athletes from the area to compete in them? This was the 
question voiced to the Times Colonist (Feb. 13) by Vikes athletics 
manager Wayne MacDonald. With the elimination of the athletic 
assistance program, B.C. athletes will be "forced to spend more time 
finding money and less time training." He added that this "will water 
down the B.C. sports system and have a negative impact since athletes 
will leave the province to find other resources." 



Clarification 

In our Feb. 7 story on CFI grants to UVic we inadvertently left out 
the name of a project leader. Dr. Randy Sobie (physics & as¬ 
tronomy) led the proposal for a UVic high performance comput¬ 
ing facility, part of a nationwide effort to link science and technology 
computing centres by a high-speed network. The project was 
awarded more than $2.9 million in CFI funding. 



Dr. Aaron Gulliver (electrical & computer engineering) has been 
awarded a fellowship in the Engineering Institute of Canada for 
excellence in engineering and for services to his profession and society. 
Gulliver has made numerous contributions to the field of coding theory 
and its application to communication systems. His innovative designs of 
error correcting codes have been incorporated into bar codes for mail 
processing by Canada Post, Australia Post and the Universal Postal Union. 
He was appointed this year to the Vancouver-based New Media 
Innovation Centre as professor of wireless broadband Internet. In 2000 
he was awarded a research fellowship from the B.C. Advanced Systems 
Institute. Gulliver earned his PhD from UVic in 1989 and began teaching 
here in 1999. 


Campus dean-up yields 
some surprises 


The things you discover when you 
decide to pitch in and clean up 
campus. 

The 14-member clean up crew, 
led by the UVic Student Ambassa¬ 
dor Association (SAA), scoured the 
grounds on Feb. 9 and filled 20 gar¬ 
bage bags. Along with the usual de¬ 
tritus you would expect to find there 
were some puzzling objects, particu¬ 
larly the pair of handcuffs, yes hand¬ 
cuffs, recovered near the Elliott 
Building. 

SAA president Angela Green, a 


fourth-year psychology student, 
said the clean-up crew also picked 
up discarded light bulbs, chunks of 
styrofoam, shredded phone books, 
and eating utensils (both plastic and 
silverware). 

This was the seventh annual cam¬ 
pus clean-up effort initiated by the 
students’ group. The mandate of the 
SAA, which is affiliated with the 
UVic Alumni Association, is to build 
school spirit while encouraging a life¬ 
long connection with UVic among 
past, present and future students. 



by John Wakefield 

The Vikes men’s basketball team 
took on rival UBCThunderbirds in 
a best of three series of the Pacific 
Division semi-final playoffs Feb. 
16-17 at UBC. 

With both teams each winning 
a game in the series, it all came 
down to 40 minutes of basketball 
on Sunday afternoon to decide who 
would continue along the trail to 
the Canada West and CIS (Cana¬ 
dian Interuniversity Sport) Cham¬ 
pionship. The Vikes took the game 
in a confident manner 92-73. 

This weekend the Vikes will face 
the SFU Clan on Burnaby Moun¬ 
tain in the Pacific division finals in 
another best of three series. Game 
times are 8:13 p.m. Friday, 6:30 p.m. 
Saturday and, if necessary, 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. The games will be broad¬ 
cast live on CFUV 101.9 FM. 

The UVic Vikes will be sending 
the largest swim team the univer¬ 


sity has ever assembled to the CIS 
Championship at UBC this week¬ 
end. Thirteen women and seven 
men will compete for CIS glory 
during the three-day competition 
which pits them against more than 
300 student-athlete swimmers from 
across the country. 

The men’s and women’s track 
teams are setting their sights on 
the Canada West Indoor Track 
and Field Championships, Febru¬ 
ary 22-23 at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan. The event is a key test 
prior to the CIS Championship 
on March 8-9 in Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. The teams have gained 
some good momentum that they 
hope to carry into the champion¬ 
ship this season. 

The Vikes are all about running 
— the team competes in track 
events, but they don’t field athletes 
in the jumping or throwing events. 
The men’s team is currently ranked 
seventh in the CIS track rankings. 
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Administrative assistant kept 
three presidents on track 

"It's been a fantastic experience," laughs Virginia 
Cummings, who has retired after 28 years at UVic 



Cummings, with samples of the agenda cards she used to fill the daily schedule of former UVic presidents. 


by Bruce Kilpatrick 

It all started with a short stroll from 
home, through the woods and over 
to the human resources department 
at the 11-year old University of Vic¬ 
toria to see if there was “a little job 
for me.” 

Twenty-eight years later, Vir¬ 
ginia Cummings’ contributions to 
UVic were being recognized with 
an office awash in flowers, gifts and 
tributes from both on and off cam¬ 
pus. She was also the guest of hon¬ 
our at a retirement reception 
jammed with current and former 
chancellors, board chairs, vice presi¬ 
dents, deans, staff from all levels, 
representatives from other univer¬ 
sities, guests from Ottawa, three 
UVic presidents, and music by the 
internationally renowned Lafayette 
String Quartet. 

It’s a measure of the impact that 
Cummings has had on UVic since 
she joined the university as a recent 
arrival from Edmonton in 1974. It’s 
also a mark of the respect and af¬ 
fection she earned over the inter¬ 
vening years. 

Cummings, who stepped down 
as administrative assistant to the 
president in January, held a variety 
of positions at the university. She 
dealt with everyone from students, 


staff and faculty to chief justices, 
princesses and premiers. 

Cummings was the keystone in 
the office of three of the most in¬ 
fluential people in UVic’s develop¬ 
ment over the last 25 years: 
founding law dean Murray Fraser, 
and presidents Howard Petch and 
David Strong. Not only was she re¬ 
sponsible for the often Herculean 
task of organizing the president’s 
schedule — keeping him on track 
and on time — she was also the 
front line of contact for those call¬ 
ing to reach the president, com¬ 
plain about university decisions, or 
find out how to navigate the uni¬ 
versity structure. 

“UVic felt small when I first 
started, but it no longer does,” 
Cummings says. “I feel lucky, it’s 
been such a fantastic experience.” 
Every day in the president’s office 
was a “challenge,” but despite the 
demands of the job, she enjoyed 
every moment. “We laughed a lot, 
that’s important. And we worked 
hard and that’s important, too.” 

Her first job on campus was a 
temporary one in the faculty of edu¬ 
cation helping to set up a new in¬ 
ternship program. According to 
Cummings, short government 
timelines and the amount of work 
to be done made it “like a combat 


zone.” A second job in the faculty 
soon followed and in 1975 she was 
hired by Fraser after ignoring a 
friend’s warning not to apply for the 
job unless she “liked working 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. and weekends.” She 
worked for Fraser for six years. “He 
was absolutely demanding in his 
charming way,” she says. 

Cummings was hired by Petch 
in 1984 as only the second admin¬ 
istrative assistant to the president in 
UVic’s history, just in time for the 
Socred-era restraint program and 
budget cuts — an “awful, really 
gruesome” period when the “phone 
never stopped ringing.” 

Her time in the president’s of¬ 
fice has given her a great deal of 
sympathy for those who occupy 


the top job on campus. Even vice 
presidents see it as a “piece of 
cake,” she says until they take a 
turn in the president’s chair. “They 
soon learn.” 

She worked for three presidents. 
Petch, she says, was a “brilliant ad¬ 
ministrator,” Strong “a wonderful 
person to work with,” and current 
UVic President Dr. David Turpin 
“dynamic and energetic.” 

Strong, for whom she worked 
for 10 years, says that “seldom do 
you get to work with someone who 
is so close to perfect in her profes¬ 
sionalism and the quality she gives 
to every day of work.” He laughs, 
however, when he remembers the 
agenda cards Cummings handed 
him at the end of every day to out¬ 


line his schedule and commitments 
for the next day. 

“Our decade together was a con¬ 
stant struggle between my attempt 
to maintain some white space on 
the cards and Ginny’s attempts to 
fill it in. That’s how tough it was to 
work for her.” 

Cummings is currently in Aus¬ 
tralia touring, swimming, and 
playing a little golf. She says she 
has no plans for the immediate 
future, but those who know her 
best suspect she won’t be idle for 
long. A retirement gift of a new 
computer bought with contribu¬ 
tions from members of the univer¬ 
sity community will help. “I really 
do appreciate the generosity of my 
colleagues, ” she says. 


www.asiexchange.com 


Your gateway to 
infinite connections 
& opportunities 



FREE ADMISSION 


March 12, 2002 
9 am - 5:30 pm 

Enterprise Hall @ Plaza of Nations 
Vancouver, BC 

exchange research ideas • discover employment opportunities 
seek research partnerships * connect with other academic researchers 
listen to 13 innovative speakers * see what’s new in BC’s high-tech industry 
expand your professional network • visit over 250 academic and industry displays 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE FOR MORE INFORMATION AND REGISTRATION 


www.asiexchange.com 
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Drawing 

on identity: 

CURA project 
documents Okanagan 
native children's art 



COURTESY OF OSOYOOS MUSEUM 


by Leah Pence 

UVic anthropology student Kim 
Dertien spent last summer between 
Osoyoos and the provincial archives 
in Victoria cataloguing First Na¬ 
tions children’s drawings from the 
1930s and 40s, talking with cura¬ 
tors, and getting some guidance on 
her findings from anthropology 
professor Dr. Andrea Walsh. 

The research on children’s art¬ 
work from the Inkameep day school 
in Oliver is one of several projects 


funded by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council’s 
Community University Research 
Alliance (CURA) program at the 
university, which is aimed at devel¬ 
oping collaborative research rela¬ 
tionships between the university 
and the arts and heritage commu¬ 
nity throughout B.C. 

There are currently 17 CURA- 
funded projects at UVic, with sub¬ 
jects ranging from liturgical textiles 
to studying Helen McCall, one of 
B.C.’s early professional female 


photographers. 

“The projects are about making 
practical use of academic expertise 
to benefit community groups,” says 
Barbara Winters, CURA program 
coordinator at UVic. Faculty mem¬ 
bers lead the research team and in¬ 
volve the expertise of the 
community and the CURA part¬ 
ners — the Royal B.C. Museum, 
the Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, 
the B.C. Museum Association, and 
the Heritage Society of B.C. 

For students, being a part of a 


CURA project is a unique chance 
to work directly with university re¬ 
searchers to conduct new research. 

“Undergraduate students get the 
opportunity to be involved in pri¬ 
mary research that usually only 
comes at the graduate level,” says 
Winters. “It introduces students to 
possible thesis and dissertation ma¬ 
terial.” 

For Walsh’s student, Adrienne 
Bonfonti, whose research position 
is supported by the Youth Commu¬ 
nity Action Program, the research 



and my kids go to a great school. Everything I want and 
need - theatres, good restaurants, clubs, parks, plenty of 
shopping - is within easy reach. / am part of a 
community. 


I chose the health care field because I like people and I'm 
determined to make a difference, any way I can. 


I know all about the pace, the shift work and the 
occasional heartache because people are fragile and 
sometimes don't recover. It’s not glamorous - but 1 know 
my skills are needed and my efforts are appreciated, so I’m 
prepared to give it all I’ve got. 


I can afford my own home. My kids can take music 
lessons, skating lessons and learn how to play hockey 
and baseball. 1 have time for myself too, and once in a 
while, I indulge in something really special. 


When the work is done, 1 go home to a place that is 
mine. It’s just a short drive away. I know my neighbours. 
I feel safe here. There’s plenty of space and clean air - 


I am valued as a health care provider and as a human 
being. In Saskatchewan, my life is in balance. 


Saskatchewan’s health care system offers rewarding careers where your education, 
experience and efforts are appreciated. For further information on opportunities in our province 
visit www. 


skhealthjobs.org or call 1-888-242-4844 


Saskatchewan. 
Keep life in balance 


Saskatchewan 

Health 






Drawing by Thith-hak-key 
(Johnnie Stalkia), a student 
during Anthony Walsh's 
tenure at the Inkameep Day 
School (1932-1942). This 
drawing is typical of illustra¬ 
tions created by students at 
the school to accompany their 
plays about Okanagan stories 
and history. 


has been a way to apply the mate¬ 
rial she’s been learning in her an¬ 
thropology courses. 

“This experience has been much 
more beneficial than a class because 
I can ask questions as they come up 
in an applied setting, rather than 
learning theoretical work and being 
alone when it comes time to apply 
the knowledge,” says Bonfonti. 

The Inkameep day school 
project started two years ago with a 
suggestion from Leslie Plaskett, the 
volunteer director at the Osoyoos 
Community Museum, who had 
found a binder containing children’s 
artwork, some Christmas cards and 
some photographs, from the 1930s 
and ’40s in the museum’s collection. 
The collection of drawings and re¬ 
lated archival material dates from 
when Anthony Walsh (no relation 
to Andrea) was the teacher at a one- 
room schoolhouse in the Okanagan 
town. 

At a time when education for 
First Nations focused on assimilat¬ 
ing aboriginal peoples into Western 
lifestyles and economies, Anthony 
Walsh was encouraging his students 
to develop their own identities as 
Okanagan peoples. 

“He really had a unique philoso¬ 
phy,” says Andrea Walsh. “He en¬ 
couraged kids to do art that 
reflected themselves, not what just 
they were being taught.” 

The collection is unique because 
the artwork is solely that of school- 
aged children, and allows a glimpse 
into the various ways the students 
saw themselves as part of the local 
culture. 

“These pictures give us an idea 
of children as active agents in cul¬ 
ture, not just as the recipients of 
culture,” says Andrea Walsh. “They 
allow us to think about how these 
children re-created their own world 
and what sense of empowerment 
they might have received through 
the creation of these works.” 

Chief Clarence Louie of the 
Osoyoos Indian Band heard about 
the research in the summer of 2001 
and has since become an active sup- 
porter and participant in the 
project, attending a First Nations 
workshop held by the CURA in 
Victoria. 

On March 1, Dr. Andrea Walsh will 
present this CURA project in a talk en¬ 
titled “Drawing on Identity: How a 
Gentle Revolutionary and his Students 
Made their Mark on Native Rights, 
Citizenship, and Freedoms through 
Art, "from 2—3p. m. in the senate cham¬ 
bers (University Centre A180). 



Leah Pence is a participant 
in the SPARK program 
(Students Promoting 
Awareness of Research 
Knowledge), funded by 
UVic, NSERC, and SSHRC. 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Thursday, Feb. 21 

Community Forum 2002 8:30 a.m. 
Giving Voice to Seniors Through 
Research : A one-day forum con¬ 
sisting of a variety of workshops. 
Human & Social Dev. Bldg., 
room A230. 472-4464 

Biology Graduate Student 
Symposium 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Biology 
graduate students give short 
presentations showcasing their 
work. Strong Bldg., room Cl03. 
472-4072 

UVic Interfaith Session (every 
Thursday) 11 a.m.-12 p.m. You 
Were Born in the Century of Light: 
Come and Learn About It. UVic 
Interfaith Centre. 721-8338 

Free Improvisation Workshop & 
Performance Workshop: 3:30 p.m. 
MacLaurin Bldg., room B307. 
Performance: 8 p.m. The Bent 
Mast (312 Simcoe St.). Featuring 
Lori Freedman (clarinet & bass 
clarinet). 721-7903 

Presentation 7-10 p.m. Oil Slick: 
The Environmental and Social Cost 
of Oil. Speakers: Medea Ben¬ 
jamin, Global Exchange; Guy 
Dauncey, Saanich author and 
Mary Vickers, First Nations re¬ 
presentative. MacLaurin Bldg., 
David Lam Auditorium. 721-8629 
or <www.vipirg.ca> 


Monday, Feb. 25 

Fine Arts Reading 1-2 p.m. Alan 
R. Wilson, poet and novelist. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 110. 721-7309 

Tuesday, Feb. 26 

SEOS Seminar 3:30 p.m. Steady - 
State Mountain-Building in 
Taiwan. Dr. Sean Willet, Univ. of 
Washington. Elliott Bldg., room 
062. 721-8848 

CAPI Roundtable Research Series 

4 p.m. Buddhism and Militarism. 
Robert Florida, UVic emeritus 
fellow. Strong Bldg., room Cl08. 

721-7020 

Lecture 7:30 p.m. An Analysis of 
Responses in the Middle East. Dr. 
Andrew Rippin, Dr. Martin 
Bunton, UVic. Fraser Bldg., room 
A159. Register: 472-4747 

Wednesday, Feb. 27 

World Affairs in Historical Per¬ 
spective Series 12:30-1:30 p.m. 
China and Taiwan. Dr. Harry 
Hsaio, UVic. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A213. 721-7382 

CAPI Student Brown Bag Seminar 
Series 12:30 p.m. Village Life in 
Southeast Asia. Adam Starr and 
Jennifer Wykes, UVic political 


science students. Strong Bldg., 
room C108. 721-7020 

Religion & Society Lecture 4 p.m. 
The Juridical Prism: Refracting 
Modernitys Religious Orthodoxy 
Through the “War on Terrorism. ” 
Andrew Wender, UVic. Centre 
for Innovative Teaching, room 

110. 721-6325 

Second-language Workshop & 
Seminar Series 4:30-6 p.m. 
Demystifying TESL Certification: 
Questions Answered. Virginia 
Christopher & Carol May, TESL. 
Clearihue Bldg., room D267. 
721-7424 or maviss@uvic.ca 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Cowardice in Writing. Sean Virgo, 
poet, novelist, short story writer. 
Clearihue Bldg., room A127. 
721-7755 

Thursday, Feb. 28 

Lecture 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Discovery of Wall Paintings in the 
Monastery of Mar Yakub at Qara 
(Syria). Dr. Stephan Westphalen, 
Univ. of Gottingen, Germany. 
Fine Arts Bldg., room 104. 
(limited seating) 721-7942 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m. 
-1 p.m. My Faith and Your Law: 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 


Engineering team rewing to go 


Start your engines! UVic’s first 
racecar, designed and built by a 
team of student engineers, will tear 
up the track at the Formula Society 
of Automotive Engineers race com¬ 
petition at Detroit’s Pontiac 
Silverdome this May. 

“I’m sure we can finish quite well 
in the rookie category,” says Armando 
Tura, co-leader of the project. “The 
car has a really great design.” 

The Society of Automotive Engi¬ 
neers (SAE) sponsors the competition 
each year and challenges student en¬ 
gineers to design, construct and race 
an open-wheeled, open-cockpit 
racecar. Universities from all over the 
world enter the event, but this will 
be the first time a team from UVic 
has competed. UVic engineering stu¬ 
dents, from all disciplines and years, 
began planning the car last Febru¬ 
ary. Approximately 15 of them will 
take the car to Detroit. 

Drivers will test the car for accel¬ 


eration, cornering, racing perform¬ 
ance, and overall endurance. The 
team is relying on a 1999 Suzuki 
motorcycle engine, which was do¬ 
nated by ICBC, to power the car and 
a unique design that is lightweight 
and balanced to ensure speed. 

Every aspect of the car will be 
judged during the competition, in¬ 
cluding cost analysis, marking pres¬ 
entation, acceleration, autocross 
and endurance. The car must com¬ 
ply with certain regulations that 
cover safety features, engine size and 
performance specifications. 

“There are also a number of de¬ 
sign challenges that we must meet,” 
says project administrator Sohum 
Gandhi. “They include aerodynam¬ 
ics, suspension geometry, and ma¬ 
terial strength. In other words, we’ve 
got to build a car that is fast, hugs 


the road, and always maintains its 
structural integrity.” 

Formula SAE will become a per¬ 
manent part of the engineering pro¬ 
gram at UVic after this year, thanks 
to the enthusiasm of the team. Not 
only will Formula SAE help to at¬ 
tract new students to the engineer¬ 
ing program, but the effort 
necessary to build the car will fos¬ 
ter teamwork and camaraderie. 

“It’s great achieving goals to¬ 
gether,” says senior team member 
Rob Fiorentino. “Sometimes prob¬ 
lems are insurmountable but we learn 
and feed off each other’s knowledge.” 

“The students will really benefit 
from the teamwork and the experi¬ 
ence of working in applied design,” 
agrees UVic engineering dean Dr. 
Michael Miller. “Design is a major 
part of mechanical engineering and 
a project like this offers a focus for 
what they’ve learned in their courses 
and on co-op work terms.” 
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AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 



3831 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

Open 7 days a week 
10% UVIC STUDENT DISCOUNT 

477-6811 

forgoodmeasure@shaw.ca 
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ha re 

10% OFF 

with UVic Student Card 

Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

10 min. walk from UVic 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch. $ 9 95 

Best Sunday brunch in 
Cadboro Bay: 11 am - 2 pm 



Cadboro Bay’s 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer & 

Wine Off Sales 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Check our Web page for up-to-date information: 
www.smugglerscove.shawbiz.ca 


Village Service 

Affordable Automotive Repair 

477-5523 

3845 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

(beside Smugglers’ Cove Pub) 
Student Saver card welcome 
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MOHAWK 


Husky 


Fill up and save with BCAA 


ICBC cases on % 

Wills & Estates ■ Real Estate 
Conveyancing • Mortgages 
Aboriginal / Native Law & 
the Indian Act 

FIRST INTERVIEW FREE 

JEREMY S.G. 
DONALDSON 

Lawyer / Family Law Mediator 

721-5759 

2558 Sinclair Rd. t Victoria V8N 1B8 
stratoliner@home.net 
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CADBORO BAY’S 
Only Organic Juice Bar 

♦ Quality Vitamins ♦ Sports Nutrition 

♦ Natural Body Care ♦ Natural Foods 

5% student discount 


Cadboro Bay Village 

3838 Cadboro Bay Rd • 472-3346 

Mon-Sat 9 am-5 pm • Sun 10 am-5 pm 
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Travel 

Cadboro Bay Peoples 
Pharmacy 

OF CADBORO BAY 

Prescriptions (we accept student 

Check our prices first! 

extended Medical Card) 

] The world at your doorstep 

Drugs and Sundries 

Competitive prices 

Cards and Gifts 

Telephone Cards 

Cruises • Package holidays 

Films and Photo service 

Adventure travel 

Photocopying/Fax Service 

Business travel 

Full Service Post Office 

I 3826 Cadboro Bay Rd. j 

Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; 

j 477-3550 j 

Sun 12-5 pm 

3825 Cadboro Bay Road 


Locally Owned and Operated 
Mon-Fri 8 am - 9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 
S CS Interac 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 


STUDENTS: 

Do you use our ad to shop? 
yes □ no □ 

If yes, where have you seen it? 


Do you look for our ad in this paper? 
yes □ no □ 

Complete this survey, bring it to our 
store and receive a free loaf of 
Pepper’s bread with your order. 

10% off Wednesday* 

Student Savers! 

In effect thru March 6/02 
('excluding selected items) 
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Perceptions and Paradoxes of Being a 
Believer and a Citizen. Roshan 
Danesh, Landegg International 
Univ., Switzerland. Grad Centre, 
room 108. 721-8338 

Biology Seminar Series 2:30 p.m. 
Emerging Concepts and Techniques in 
the Application of Lipid/Fatty Acid 
Measures to Ecological and Toxi - 


At the Galleries 

Visit www. maltwood. uvic. ca 
Info: 721 6562 

Saanich Peninsula Artist 
Exhibition Series (until March 
30) Dunsmuir Lodge (1315 
McTavish Rd., Sidney). 

The House of Mirrors (until 
March 22) Visual arts instal¬ 
lation representing The Lies 
We are Fed ' Swallowing the 
Lies , and Telling Our Truths. 
Sponsored by the Assoc, for 
Awareness and Networking 
Around Disordered Eating 
(ANAD). Maltwood Gallery. 

The Painted Landscape (until 
March 21) Works by five Ca¬ 
nadian artists: Ken Faulks, 
Graham Forsythe, Keith 
Johnson, Brian Simons & 
Rob Owen. McPherson Li¬ 
brary Gallery. 


At the Phoenix 


Actors Robin Collins and Rebecca 
Henderson toil in the fields in a scene 
from The Monument, playing at the 
Phoenix Theatres until Feb. 23. 
Inspired by the Bosnian war and its 
violent aftermath, the play asks the 
universal question: does a soldier have 
a choice in times of war? For tickets, 
call 721-8000. 



cological Questions. Dr. Michael Arts, 
National Water Research Inst., 
Ontario. Cunningham Bldg., room 
146. 721-7094 

Lecture 7:30 p.m. Ethical Challenges 
of the 21st Century. Kim Campbell, 
visiting professor, J.F.K. School of 
Government, Harvard Univ. Fraser 
Bldg., room 159. 721-8178 


Friday, March 1 

Adult Education Brown Bag Lunch 
Series 12-1 p.m. Intersections: Adult 
Education and Leadership. Darlene 
Clover, UVic. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 128. 721-7766 

Continuing Studies Lecture 12 p.m. 
Indian Agency: Developing Indigenous 
Law in Canada. John Borrows, UVic. 
UVic Downtown (910 Government 
Street). Register: 472-4747 

FridayMusic 12:30 p.m. School of 
music students in a program for 
various instruments. MacLaurin 
Bldg., PhillipT. Young Recital Hall. 
721-7903 


Biology Seminar Series 2:30 p.m. 
Interactions Between Food and 
Predation: Implications for Songbird 
Conservation. Dr. Lianna Zanette, 
Univ. ofWestern Ontario. Cunning¬ 
ham Bldg., room 146. 721-7094 

Lecture 3 p.m. Resafa-Sergiopolis. 
From Roman Desert Castle to 
Christian Metropolis. Dr. Stephan 
Westphalen, Univ. of Gottingen, 
Germany. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A201.721-7942 

Geography Colloquium 3 p.m. 
Marine Protected Areas: Research and 
Researchers. Dr. Phil Dearden, 
UVic. Cornett Bldg., room A148. 
721-7327 

Sonic Lab 8 p.m. Contemporary 
music ensemble. Janos Sandor, 
director. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. 721-7903 


Saturday, March 2 

Vikes Men's & Women's Rowing : 
Elk Lake Spring Regatta 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. (continues March 3, 
8 a.m.-2 p.m.) Elk Lake. 
721-8406 


UVic Interfaith Chaplaincy Fund¬ 
raiser 7:30 p.m. Spring Arising: 
Interfaith Celebration of Song & 
Dance. Jewish Community Choir 
with director Robert Menes, and 
the Maxwell Baha’i Dance 
Workshop Performance. First- 
Metropolitan United Church (932 
Balmoral at Quadra). (Admission 
$12/8) 721-8338 

Chamber Music Series 8 p.m. The 
Romantics. Works by Kuhlau, 
Dvorak and Brahms. MacLaurin 
Bldg., Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
(Admission $12/8). 721-7903 


Tuesday, March 5 

Germanic & Russian Studies Lecture 

7:30 p.m. Zwei Musiker auf For- 
schungsreisen: Ein Reisebericht in 
Liedern. Dr. Harald Krebs & 
Sharon Krebs, UVic. MacLaurin 
Bldg., Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
721-7316 

Lecture 7:30 p.m. Afghanistan: 
Geopolitics and the Saga of a Crisis. 
Dr. Greg Blue, UVic. Fraser Bldg., 
room A159. Register: 472-4747 


&: 8) 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Annual 
festival featuring 3,500 young 
musicians representing 40 bands 
from B.C., Washington and Ore¬ 
gon. Univ. Centre Farquhar Audit¬ 
orium. 721-7903 

World Affairs In Historical Per¬ 
spective Series 12:30-1:30 India: 
War on Terrorism or on Pakistan? 
Radhika Desai, UVic. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A215. 721-7382 

Second-Language Workshop & 
Seminar Series: Book Fair 3:30- 
7 p.m. National/International 
publishers with the latest in ESL/ 
EFL and cross-cultural publications. 
Clearihue Bldg., room Cl 12. 
721-7424 

Religion & Society Lecture 4 p.m. 
The Priest as Marriage Counsellor in 
Early Modern France. Claire Carlin, 
UVic. Centre for Innovative Teach¬ 
ing, room 110. 721-6325 


Thursday, March 7 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30- 
1 p.m. The Power of Forgiveness. 
Lama Margaret, ordained Buddhist 
nun in the Sakya tradition of 
Tibetan Buddhism. Grad Centre, 
room 108. 721-8338 


Wednesday, March 6 

BandFest 2002 (continues Mar. 7 


Annual Career Fair offers students kick-start to job search 


by Jordana Froese 

“Don’t wait until you graduate. It’s 
a chance to get out there, explore 
your options and find the job you 
want,” said many students of the 
UVic Career Fair, held Feb. 13-14. 

The annual event brings over 
40 companies and schools together 
so that students can ask questions 
about the types of jobs available, 
apply for jobs, and attend infor¬ 
mation seminars. 

“You might have some assump¬ 
tions about the jobs offered by cer¬ 
tain companies,” says student 
Lindsay Baker, Career Fair coordi¬ 
nator. “Yet when you talk to the 
recruiter you’ll often find out that 


what they’re offering is quite dif¬ 
ferent.” 

The Career Fair experience was 
different for every student. How¬ 
ever, the overall impression that stu¬ 
dents left with was the same — start 
looking and researching for the job 
you want now. 

Most students interviewed by The 
Ring stated that the fair made em¬ 
ployers such as the federal govern¬ 
ment, large banks, accounting firms 
and police forces a little less intimi¬ 
dating. 

“I’m only in first year so I’m 
not really thinking about it,” says 
Craig Martin. “But in the back of 
my mind I’m starting to think 
about which companies here I’d 


like to work for.” 

“It’s my third Career Fair,” says 
a final year economics student. “I 
need a job after graduation. I’ve 
been actively looking, but these 
kind of events are always helpful.” 

Many companies return to the 
fair each year because they benefit 
from the face-to-face contact with 
potential job candidates. “When 
more students know about us, then 
more people apply and we have a 
better selection of employees,” says 
Robin Hounslow, a federal govern¬ 
ment recruiter. 

“Students often don’t realize the 
types of jobs that are available to 
them,” says Royal Bank branch 
manager Penny Deming. “The Ca¬ 


reer Fair is one of the major ways 
we educate the public about what 
we do,” adds Ron Perkio, a repre¬ 
sentative from the Canadian Secu¬ 
rity Intelligence Service (CSIS). 
“We rely on them every year for 
hiring.” 

Perkio won’t divulge just how 
many UVic students were hired last 
year. “I can’t tell you that,” he says 
with a wink. “It’s top secret.” 

Fair workshops also give stu¬ 
dents the opportunity to brush up 
on skills such as resumes, cover let¬ 
ters, interviews and work search tac¬ 
tics. “I didn’t realize just how 
outdated my resume was,” said one 
third-year sociology student, after 
attending a workshop. 


Baker and advisors at UVic ca¬ 
reer services stress how important 
it is for students to start developing 
their job skills. 

“Don’t wait until you’re about to 
graduate to look at your options 
and the skills you have,” says Baker. 
“There are jobs out there and stu¬ 
dents are actively researching and 
pursuing them. You’re going to be 
left behind if you don’t start focus¬ 
ing on building your skills now.” 

Career services, located next to 
the bookstore in the Campus Serv¬ 
ices Building, can help students 
search for a job. Book an appoint¬ 
ment with an advisor by calling 
721 -8421 or check out the Web site 
at <www.stec.uvic.ca>. 



YOUR SEAPLANE PROFESSIONALS 


Moving the UVic 
community! 

CONFERENCE, RESEARCH OR JUST SOME R&R, WE WILL CET YOU THERE. 


$99 

ONE WAY + GST 


Fastest service 
downtown to 
downtown. 

Vancouver 
and Victoria. 

♦REGARDLESS OF WHEN YOU BOOK! 


250-384-2215 


2$\0 

sm 


www.harbour-air.com 
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